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THE  LEAOrE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE 
DEMOCKATin  n)EA 

AMONrj  all  tlio  evil  aspects  in  which  \V:ir  has 
-^-^  roveal('(l  itself  to  oui'  ifoneiation  there  is  none 
more  horrihh'  or  inoic  widely  trlt  than  its  enslave- 
ment of  whole  nations  to  the  will  of  the  few. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  discuss  the  orij^ins  of 
the  present  War.  Tlie  verdict  of  history  is,  in  my 
judnfement,  already  irrefutably  pronounced  ;  the  War 
of  1914  was  a  wai  of  ambition  forced  by  the  (ierman 
(loveriiment  upnn  an  unwilling  world.  But  my 
present  purpose  is  to  discuss  the  War  merely  as 
a  fact,  irnspective  of  any  (pustions  of  its  'justice' 
or  'injustice'  or  the  comparative  degrees  of  g\iilt 
resting  on  this  party  or  that.  ^Vhatever  view 
a  man  may  take  of  the  origins  of  the  War,  it 
remains  char  that  millions  of  poor  men  in  divers 
reirions  of  the  world  have  been  draLitred  sud- 
denly,  an<l  without  any  previous  action  of  their 
own,  into  a  (piarrel  which  they  neither  made,  nor 
desired,  nor  understood  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
quaiTel  have  been  subjected  agoin  and  again  to  the 
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\«r\     .•xtivinilv     .,'•   j.nsMi,!,.    I,,|,n;in     v,itr.  i  ii,.^-.     ul,-,],. 

tlin-r    M     \vl„,s,.    v.ill    tl.rv    (ijil      |nl      tin       hH-t      pnil     fw,||- 

'••"iplatr    tlu'    l.iitllcvs    IV,,,,,    ;l    .  1 1  st ai i(v    oi     fix-    -It    at 
ii«'i""    ill    -iniy.      'lu  SUV   tlii-;    is    not    u.r.^savWy   to 

ColldrliUl  flir  l,rlli;:,.nilt    (  i..\  .1  lilMcl.t  v       III    lllV  n|-i  i.i,  oi 
Hdtnc  of  thru,  u.ir  uios^ly  In   I. lam.- Jill. I  .,lli,i-.  ,|iiit,. 
imu.cciit  :    l,ut    rwu    if  nil   wn,.  ..,|,ially  to  l.iaiii.'.   <.i- 
if  IH)    oiir    vus    to    l.luinc    at    all,    it    wcuM    innlv.'   i.o 
'''""•"•"*■'■        'I"'"'    '■■"•<    i^    iiii.-l>;iii;4(M|    tlint.    iiThJ. t    tli.' 
I-iVM-iit  roil. lit i., IIS  of  Stat.-  oi-^aiii/Ht ion  aii-l  national 
sovcivi-nty,   tlu-    lif,.    aii.l    lil.nly   an-l    property   airl 
liai-pintss  of  til.'   ciimnon   niaii  tlirou-iiout  the  wuiLl 
aiv    at     the    iil.^.l.it.'    inciry    ,,r  a    IVw    p.isnn^    xvlioin 
lie  has  never   s.'.'ii,   involve.l    in  coinplieat.'.!    .puirivU 
that  he  has  never  lie.w.I  of.      X„  artisan,   no  peasant, 
no  n^jiiote  wo.Ml-eiitt.T  or  sli.-phe,-,]    j,,    the   ^vho^■  ot 
Europe,    how.'ver    law-ahidiiii,'   and   (Mxl-IVarinu-.    ean 
he  Mire  henceforth  that  ii.'  will  n<.t  sii.hhi.ly  ly    .hn- 
process  of  law  he  hale.l  away  to  a  pnnislnnent"  ni.»v 
(•niel     tliaii     that     normally    reserve.!    Inr    th.-    wor^t, 
criniinals.    If  not  killed,  he  may  ho  wonn.l.-d.  Mii,d..l. 
maime.l  for  lifr.  his  hiisjness  mine. I  his  family  ivdiuvd 
to  want  and  his  hom.'  hroken  up.     An<]  not  oidv  that. 
1!.-    must    lose  m.L   only    his    happiness  hut    i,is  iniio- 
ciie.-  also.      Ur  must  do  thinors  uhicli  his  wh.,]..  soul 
nhominatcs.     II,.  must  give   hims.df  up  to   tlie   work 
of  killing'  other  men   like  liimself  an.l   prcviouslv  as 
iimoeent  as  liimself.     And   all  of  it   owin-  to  m,  fault 
nnd  no  will  of  his  own  ! 
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Tniv,    when  ho   is  ojill.-.i   upon   1<,  cnmp  rvd    %ht 

^>r  liis  (..,nntry.  th.-  n.aft..,-  i.  ;;v„..,all y  im.i  to  him 
'I.  sncli  a  li-).t  that  tl...  avrr.Mir..  ,na„  mspond:.  with 
instindiv..  I..ynlty.  U-  j„ins  (1...  colmns  willinu'Iy 
'"..I  ho  %ht.s  l.nivrly.  l;nt  tl.i>  tnistful  innoc-ncr 
-fthc  victiM.-;<KM..snot  'lin.i.ii.l,th,.,„nniIhi,]rous.u-s 
<'f  thr  .vh.,I,.  tnin-.,,ctio„.  r\w  wi-on-  is  .l..ul,t!oss 
more  tl;.^rr;mt  aii.l  ..l.vioin  wh..n  a  Hussiun  .l.u-.  <„• 
TH, .<•!,,  .,r  Cn.it.  or  S.-hh-swi^MT  is  f  rcc!  to  fi.I.t 
aiui  .lio  fur  a  cause  h.-  hatos  ;  l,„t  I  .louht  if  it"  is 
inluTontly  n,oro  n  piiLive  than  tlu,  injurv  <l(.iio  to 
those  vvilli.i^r  viotin.s  in  every  nation,  so  si,„pl,>  ,u„l 
often  so  hasely  (h'oeiveil. 

This  .h.e.  not  mean  that  the  indivi.hml  statesmen 
ivspon>il.!r    for  a   war   aro    viUains.      Of   oonrse    the 
tn.e  war-n.ak.rs  are.     The  men  who  plot  .leliherate 
wars    for   national   or  personal    aml.ition    stainl    ever 
more  dreply  .hmnw.l  as  wo  consi.ler  the   full   ,,utnre 
of  their  action.     Ihit  the    wron^r  done   to    htuaanitv 
nuiy  he  almost  as  yreat  when  the  statesmen  concerned 
are,    in    ordinary  j.:ulance,    free  from   all    hhimo.      It 
sometimes  happens  that  mere  Instorical  cansen   l,rin- 
two  states  into  snch   a  clash  of  national  interests  or 
ideas  of  liononr  that,  inider  present  con<Iitions,  thev 
can  hardly   lielp  deelarinj,'   war.     In   such   a   else,  ft 
may  ],e  tliat  a  greater  de-reo  of  wisdom  mi^dit  liave 
found  a   peaceful   way   out    of  the    ditHcnlty.      But, 
jndged    by    ordinary    standards   the   statesman   who! 
with  a  just  cause  Ijohind   him,   declares   war  cannot 
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1)6  blamed,  even  where  the  result  of  his  action  is  to 
spread  fruitless  misery  over  whole  continenis. 

It  would  seem,  then,  clear  not  (,nly  that  war, 
when  it  oecurs.  is  a  monstrous  evil  to  mankind  in 
fjeneral  ;  hut,  moie  specitically,  that  the  wh(de  principle 
on  which  questions  of  Peace  and  War  are  decided  at 
the  present  day  invokes,  in  most  cases,  a  frightful 
injustice  to  the  common  people.  One  can  see  what 
th. 'revolutionary  Socialists  mean  when  they  asseverate 
wildly  that  all  wars  are  made  by  a  few  'capitalists 
and  blood-suckers',  and  that  no  people,  if  fairly 
consulted,  would  ever  make  war  on  another. 

A  philosophic  Socialist,  especially  if  his  experience 
is  drawn  from  Russia  or  the  Central  Empires,  will 
di-ive  this  point  further  home. 

If  we  analyse  roughly  the  obvious  tendencies  that 
make  for  Wav,  lie  will  point  out.  not  of  conise  that 
they  are  confined  to  one  class  in  the  population,  but 
that,  in  part  at  ]ea.st,  they  do  consist  in  '  sinister 
interests',  and  that  such  interests  naturally  flourish 
more  ainonjj:  the  rich  than  the  poor.  Of  course  it 
does  not  in  the  least  follow,  because  a  man  hag  a 
sinister  interest,  that  he  is  necessarily  guided  by  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  conntervailing  motives,  motives 
of  conscience,  honour,  public  opinion,  and  ordinary 
habit,  which  among  decent  menil)ers  of  an  avcrao'c 
decent  society  swamp  and  obliterate  the  sinister 
motive.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession 
that  there  should  be  epidemics,  to  that  of  the  under- 
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takers  that  tlioy  slionld  l.c  ^ital  ;  but  noithov  pro- 
fession  ran  l.c  accused  of  li  il.itiiallv  pursuirifT  tlicse 
ends.  'Still',  onr  Socialist  will  ai<,Mic.  •  tlie  sinister 
interests  arc  always  tlnr.',  a  souici' of  nos^illje  danr^er. 
In  a  completely  uimiilitarizcd  und  mioorrupt  society 
they  do  no  harm  ;  hut  il"  once  the  poison  gets  into  the 
system,  they  hegin  to  act.' 

The  most  ol)vious  'sinister  interest'  is  that  of  the 
Armament  firms.  We  most  of  us  rememher  the 
revelations  that  took  place  in  1913.  showin^r  that 
Krupps.  for  example,  not  only  po.ssessed  German 
newspapers  — one  of  them  professedly  Socialist!  — 
which  they  used  for  their  own  purposes.  This  was 
had  enough.  But  they  actually  owned  French  news- 
papers as  M-ell,  and  had  pre>s-agents  in  Russia;  and 
thus  manipulated  the  press  on  liotli  sides  of  the 
frontier.  This  was  an  obvious  infamy.  ()ne  can 
hardly  imagine  that  after  the  War  the  state  of  thin<i-s 
which  led  to  it  will  he  tolerated  in  any  decent  society. 
Tlie  Armament  rings  are  great  commercial  companies 
which  will  l.L'  ruined  if  the  nations  enjoy  long  n,nd 
secure  peace,  will  make  considerable  fortunes  if  there 
is  frequent  fear  of  war,  ami  colossal  fortunes  if  there 
is  actual  war.  In  oth.n-  words,  here  we  have  groups 
of  people,  and  powerful  groups,  who  are  sul)ject  to  an 
enormous  and  perpetual  temptation  to  comp.ass  the 
utter  nuseiy  of  th.eir  fellovv-creaturos,  and  who  have 
every  facility  for  doing  so  in  secret. 

Again,  tl  )iigii  counnerce  and  finance  have  on  the 
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wliole  always  suffered  lioavily  tliiouifli  war.  it  is 
iiotorioiis  tliat  a  great  many  persons  an<l  coinjmnics 
have  made  vast  fortunes,  lioth  in  this  and  in  previous 
M-ars  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  none  of  them  <  \])ected 
to  do  so  l)eforehand.  Some,  no  douht.  -were  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise  liy  their  own  profits:  and 
no  one  would  tor  a  moment  suggest  that  ljec;iuse 
a  firm  made  money  out  of  some  war  therefore  its 
directors  desired  the  war.  But  evident!}'  there  do 
exist  a  number  of  moneyed  interests  to  which  an 
outbreak  of  war  means  success  and  prosperity. 

Another  sinister  interest  is  that  of  the  professional 
Army  and  Navy,  especially  in  their  more  ambitious 
elements.  To  say  this  implies  no  prejudice  against 
the  soldier  or  sailor  ;  it  implies  oidy  that  tht  ir  nature 
is  human  nature.  To  educate  a  man  for  the  Army  : 
to  tiain  him  in  a  walk  of  life  which,  to  those  who 
follow  it,  seems  bv  far  the  most  thrillinrf  and  tjlorious 
in  the  world  ;  to  accustom  him  to  the  thought  that 
war,  when  it  comes,  will  bring  him  a  chance  to  us.- 
all  his  powers,  to  serve  his  countiy,  to  lise  in  his 
profession,  and  to  leap  perhaps  from  obscurity  to  the 
most  dazzling  form  of  glory  that  humanity  knows  : 
to  do  all  this  and  then  expect  him  not  to  desire  war 
is  sure]}'  to  demand  tco  much  of  hinnan  nature.  Of 
course  a  conscienti<  is  soldiei'  will  often  work  con- 
scientiously to  avoid  war.  An  experienced  sohlici- 
will  often  feel  more  gravely  thnn  any  civilian  th<' 
horrors  of  war.     ]5ut  one  has  onl\-  1o  talk  intimatelv 
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in  time  of  peace  to  a  few  young  cfficers  to  realize  bow 
their  spirits  naturally  leap  nr  at  the  prospect  of 
putting  in  practice  the  art  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  lives. 

It  is  no  doubt  quite  the  reverse  with  the  average 
unprofessional  army,  whether  volunteer  or  conscript. 
The  temporary  soldier  makes  all  the  sacriHce  and 
stands  to  recL'ive  almost  none  of  the  rewards.  In 
most  wars  it  is  the  higher  connuand  which  has  the 
most  to  hope  for  and  the  least  to  suiter. 

And  the  statesmen?     Our  Socialist  critic  will  not 
let  them  oft'  lightly.     Statesmen  have  no  friLuds.     If 
he  is  reasonable  we  may  get  him  to  admit  that  among 
those  statesmen  whom  he  has  known  personally  there 
was  as  great  ability  and  as  much  strength  and  lofti- 
ness of  character  as  ho  could  have  expected  to  tind 
in  any  other  walk    of   life.      'But',    he    will   argue, 
'statesmen  deal  habitually  with  such  large  issues,  and 
have  to  preserve  their  calm  of  mind  amid  such  vast 
ebbs  and  flows  of  human  suffering,  that  their  judge- 
ment in  such  matters  becomes,  and  ought  to  become, 
to  a  certain  extent  inhuman.     If  it  is  part  of  your 
daily   business    to    sign    death-warrants   you    cannot 
aftbrd  to  feel  upset  about  each  one  of  them.    Remember, 
too,  that  the  career  of  a   statesman   otTers   dazzling 
prizes,  and  therefore   is    specially  attractive   to   men 
of  strong  ambition  ;   and  then  consider  how  a  very 
ambitious  man  who  longs  for  a  great  place  in  history 
may  be  tempted  by  the  thought  of  a  victorious  war. 

A  3 
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Such  ,1  mail,  like  tlic  Milrsian^  iii  tlu'  Oieuk  pros't'i-h, 
i?5  not  1>\-  uii\  iiir;ui>  a  <\v\\\,  ma  lie  iiuiv  ael  a>  if 
li''  wa-5.' 

It  is  C()mii]riat':niiv  like  (lnv-c  ^\lli(.•ll  explain  ))i)tli 
the  }ias.-i(.iialc  protest  a^aiiisl  wac  aU'l  an ai-iiiak'i-s 
uliicli  li^ts  iVuiii  tli'j  (kiiiiiciatic  and  suciali^  parties 
()!  I'^unipi'.  aii'l  al.-u  the  ln-lic;'  of  many  pacifists  tliat 
tLe  one  antidote  to  tlir  poison  of  \var  is  iJemocraev 
pure  and  simple. 

'  1'lie  comuKjii  ])eoplc,'  tlioy  arguo,  'alike  in 
almo-t  every  war,  Ici-l  that  they  never  mad-'  it. 
They  wcir  trap^ied  into  it.  The  war  was  prcpai-ed  in 
seci'et  liy  .-mall  inindii/rs  of  rich  and  powerful  men  — 
not  of  C'.ursf  by  all  the  rich  and  powerful,  l,ut  by 
some  small  L;i'oups  of  them — and  only  sprun;;  upon 
the  jicoplcs  when  it  wa^  too  latr  to  speak.  An  1  who- 
ever jur.y  uaiii  Irom  tie'  war,  the  common  man  can 
only  lose;  he  loses  more  no  doiiht  if  iiis  counti'v  is 
beauu  than  if  it  wijis.  but  lie  lo^es  either  waw  His 
business  is  imrelv  to  Ijear  the  burden:  to  ti<i-ht  and  l;e 
killed,  and  f;ulier  and  continue  to  suffer,  sometimes  to 
,i:o  nuid  from  ])rolonge(l  agon\-,  whiK-  eminent  persons 
in  eompaiativfly  sa'e  i>o,^ition>  make  touciiingsMeeche.s 
about,  hi>  high  animal  spirits  and  cai.Iess  heroism. 
The  peojilc  who  g;iin  are  a  (r\\  scores  of  pohticians. 
a  ftw  hundre  1  scddiers  and  adxcntureis.  and  a  iew 
h  indrr.l  thou.-and  I'loliteers  — ;r(jm  contractors  to 
niu  nit  lull- work('i->.' 

'J'hinking  along  these  lines,  the  remedy  seems  pdain. 
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'Lot  the  people  themselves  conduct  their  own  forei;i;u 
policy.  Let  there  he  no  more  '-secret  diplomacy"; 
no  secret  treat  it's,  riur  conclaves,  nor  understandings, 
nor  ii("^'otiiitions.  Let  every  W(n'd  spoken  and  every 
step  taken  lie  ahsoliittly  puhlic  and  open.' 

The    ''•I'tJ'Cness   of    this   pr<i;,M-auime    soon    hccomcs 
visiMe.     For  one  thinij;,  in  ord;'r  to  work,  it  jiuist  ho 
accepted  hy  all   countrie-j  alike.       It  cannot  lie   uni- 
latt'ral.     It  would  he  too  dangirous  having  diplomacy 
open  in   Britain  and  America  while  it  remains  secret 
in    Germany:     having    one    party    reveal     all    theii 
counsels  and  the  othei'  not.     But  l)eyond  tliat,  there 
is  ciinfiislou  of  tlunight  in  the  phrase  'secret  diplo- 
macv',  liecause   it   does  not  distinguish  between  the 
neo-otiation  and   the   result  of  the  negotiation.      To 
avoid  .-.eeret  tieaties  is  quite  practicaole,  at  any  rate 
in  tiiui'S  of  peace :  and  Great  Britain  had  as  a  matter 
of  fact  during  the  present  century  resolutely  avoided 
them.     None  the  less  we  were  drawn  into  war.     To 
avoid  secret  negotiations  is  a  totally  ditlerent  thuig, 
and,  to  my  mind,  an  impossilile  one.     It  would  imply 
that  no  two  statesmen  are  ever  to  <liscnss  an  impor- 
tant   inteinational   question    together,   except   in    the 
presence  of  reporters.     Such  a  rule  would  be  utterly 
destructive    of    business.      Delicate    situations   must 
sometimes  I>e  talked  over  in  private  if  they  are  not 
to  result  in  open  ruptures.       Indeed,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  if  .str  'esmcn  themselves  were  forbidden  e\ er 
to    meet    for    consultation    without    informing    the 
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;,,,usrlr  Z;tn.,,  ...1  the  D^>U,  MaU  they  wo,n.l 
i,,ply  ,UTUt.  unolhcial  tVu.nds  to  m.et  piMvatclv  on 
heir  hehalf.     Tl>o  idea  is  impractical.le. 

l.,t  the  luu.hunonlal  en-ov  lic-s  .lecixr.      1  he  whole 
,.tion  that  because   war  au.l   .a.-.nakin,.   as  thu>,s 

,,,,,,,.  peepl.).uteon.ti.ae  an   n>toU.vaia..^^^^^ 
on  huu,autreea.n,.  therefore  a  n.ereaeu.ocratu.n,o 

i,ternati.-:al    nK.chin.ry    wouhl   ensure   p-.u.-,    h. 
i„v  iu.h^>inent.  a  false  infer,  n.-e.  ,       .       , 

"it    .v:rs  sprnn,  entirely    fro,a  class  .nteres  s.   fron. 
.,,,,,,,,,  ,v.rice  or  au.hiti.n.  there   would  l.e  seme 

,,.„.ii;diun>tl.  theory,  thou.d.  even  then  ^vesuouhl 
!    ..„. •,,„;.  ,l.at  there  are  hu-.class.san.ong  the 


__^ _.  II, >,  u..,:,.'  classes  among  the 

If^-i.o   MUh.r"cruelly    iVou.    war   and    hu-e  cla: 
ong  the  poor  ^vho  nwd.    high  ^vages  hy   U. 
.,.,I>„.U-    nrher    causes    are    at    woi 
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jne  the  poor  WHO  i.i.iK'    ...p.-         ^        . 

,„,■  ,„slv    .,U>o,-   caus...    .vc    »t    .ovk    too.       NN  uvs 

-,„    i„;t    a.    m.a.l,    fv.m,    nutloBal    (.as..,,,    and 


an 


ce  as   from   se 


iltish   sch.min; 


I  no 


\ce  as   iiuiii   ..v....  ■-  .  1  ,. 

„.„,.   of  vo,...t  ti,„«  you   cuul.1   Hnd  as  .m,cl,  .a 

;   ,,v   in  11,0  Oin.0  n,ob  as  h,  tl,o  „,ost  vlotooraue 

,.a,a.in.-v„o,o.     ■n„M.lo„«Uu,„oftho.-ovk.ng 

s,  is  „ot  .,„K.U  i..ss  ioolisl,  tl.a„  otl,..-  >  ol,.at.„s 

;  ,„-s  vinue  ,lo«  „ol  va,v  ocoo.lin,  to  los  class    r 

;,isi,u.. .;    itvavi,.s,uit,K.v.li.«.lyn«y^     - 

vcrs.:ly;   an.1    it   .-r.ly  ob.eutcs  ootmsc-l  to  talk 

■'■!;.:;;:'•  if  vo,,  take  tl,.,-oalloa.Ws  of  the  working 
,,„-s   thfO.,.hout    Europe    they    Lave   .   remarkably 
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1    -r,   ihU  matter.      That   i.s   "l-ecause    tbo 

:  ,,y'hci.  average  ,no„  but  ^■y  tU..  ■'>-''-  ^J^" 
„  can  attend  .nanv  Socialist  confc-once,  m    1  a  e 

\V,>v]-ovs'   E.lucatiotial  <,'atlR'i- 

tis,no.-t.,oat,n„s„l,e,.e.     An,.  1  WlU-ve  .t  ,.  u, uel 
,e    san.e    in    n.o.t    other    eivili-/.e.l    nations.  In. 

r  ^„oh   .neetin-^s  ulU  I'C  dnly  inteveste.l, 

•mtllonCfS    at    SUCH     IULLIIHo''  , 

r  aonU,  Indians  for  ra.in,  their  o„..ap.        I 

.hortenins  their  honrs    of   «orl,.   hnt    the) 

.,„..,  or  swept  inu,  onthns.asn,  except  ^i  ^^^ 

U,    .,„  ,0   great  eause  or  iileah      Incleea,   unless   n,> 

Li:;tis°atfanlt,Ishouiasaytha.,inan,ee.,„,ol 

vo;kin..  nun.  even    when  the  .liscuss.on  appea  .  on 

;       :race    to   be    eoneernoel    n,crely   with  ,na tor.a 

„ liccts   the  heart,  of  the  audience  are  generally  set 

of    n    thin-  quite  ditterent.     They  are  not  t  nnknrg 

;:     ;ada:iVu.„ses';thoyare,hinUn,,^huvveve 

cru,lelv,  of  the  buihling  of  tl,e  ^■e^v  Jernsalen,.     An 
.eth-e   with  other  great  can.es,  they  beheve  .n tensely 
rFreedom  and  i«  Peace.     Bnt  that  .s  m  r«;t  --"- 
:L  .ecietie.  that  I  speak  of,  the  Soca l.t    odn.     h 
Trades  Unions,  the  workmen's  Lrberal  -  ;!  «-  -' 
Associations,  have,  in  all  the  <k-»»-f »  ™ 7;;;';\,''' 
a„  idealist  atmosphere.     They  ten.l  to  ^=  '«>  ^^  '^^^ 
best  minds  of  tlieir  cla,,s,  «ho  agree  ,n  .nos    tnatters 
,.ith  the  best  minds  of  other  classes,     ^o  doubt  the 
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workers'  liutrrd  of  war  is  intmsilifil  \>y  tl  r  I'laiii 
facts  of  their  own  class  interest,  aiel  this  Diak's  ti>'' 
v^t-noral  seiitimeiit  for  pr:ice  sti'oii^'r  in  the  wurkiiii; 
class  tlian  anicng  the  wealthy.  I'lit  the  workiie^'-class 
erowils  at  racecours-'s  and  footliall  niatehes.  in  jml'lic- 
housf.s  and  musi.-  halls,  an'  nut  apiTeciahly  nioiv 
jx-acefiil-nunded  iinr  \ri  high-ininded  than  wealthier 
people  of  the  saiiir  type. 

'riir(;nL;ho\it  most  of  human  history  tle-rc  have 
hecn  iVuui  time  to  time  outhi'eaks  of  theory  Ifodiny 
to  <d<iritv  the  ah^oiute  i)roletariate.  Not  nn'iely  the 
worker  or  craftsman,  but  the  outcast,  the  dis- 
inherited, the  op[»ressed.  Its  latest  outcrop  is 
Bolshevism.  The  proletariate,  in  the  .strict  sense 
of  the  word,  is  that  coniplet<dy  undistini,'ui.-hed  mass 
(d'  human  kind  which  rv.niaiii  peinuinently  at  the 
bottom,  whilf  other  j.eoph'  have  either  savci  money 
or  sliown  ability  (>r  made  a  reputation  or  learnt  a 
trade,  or  somelunv  piovlded  themselves  with  some 
security  ayainst  the  future.  Antl  the  ground  for 
glorifying  them  is  mere  despair  of  human  n.ature. 
The  liolshevik  theorist  has  ob-ei-ved  that  it  is  not 
only  kings  and  priests  and  soldier.s  who  oppress  the 
connnunity :  all  through  society  each  class  is  haid 
upon  the  class  below  it.  The  capitalist  oppresses 
the  small  ti-ader,  the  bouigeois  o]ipresses  the  work- 
man, the  skilled  artisan  oi>presses  the  unskilled  and 
unorganized.  Tin  reforc.  he  argues,  the  only  way  to 
avoid   oppression   is    to   put   power  in   the    hands  of 
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tlio   lo\v(>>t    class    o'  all.       Tii'^y    alone   nro    piitinly 
innnrciit:  aii'l  they  alniir  can  uppiv-s  nolio'lyl 

Tin-  tiiitli  of  CMiiiM'  i-  !i:it.  as  sofju  as  t!;r  pi.w.  r 
was  put  ill  the  hanus  of  the  •proh'tariau'- ',  th^y  woiil  1 
have  clian-cil  thi'ir  social  chara<-tor.  They  wouM 
have  IhCouic  a  niliiii,'  cla>s.  (lithM.nt  IVuni  otln-r  ruliii-' 
classes  cnly  in  their  larj;e  uiiml'.T-  ami.  jx'Hiaps  \vr 
may  a^M.  in  th.'ir  caranKlinary  lack  of  talent.  They 
\V(Mihl  he  c\p(^s.sl  to  all  tlu'  tenij)tations  that  he.set 
c\eiy  ^oveviiin--  class  ami  woiiM  1>'  I'articularly  ill- 
suileil  to  resist  them.  Tiieir  rule  wouM  l>e  no  sai'e- 
"lani  a"-ain'^t  \\ar  or  nnvtliing  else. 

The    fund  iiuental    error  of  the   I'olslievilv   ov  sans- 
culotte   th(<irist    lie>.   1  believe,   ill    his    conscious    or 
unconseious    ac('e})tance    uf    cla<s    selti>hness    as    the 
natural  and  unavoidable  )>asis  of  hunuan  ^'overnment. 
If  everv  rulin"-  class  is.  as  a  matter  of  course,  to   rul  ■ 
in  iis  own  intere>ts.  then  by  all  means   let  the  largest 
class    rule:     but    the    hypothesis    itself    is    (lie     that 
destroys    all    bnpe    lor    the    future    of    nusiikind.     To 
accejit     it     is     a     sin     a^^ainst     the     whole     spirit    of 
Democracy.     The   essential  doctrine  of  Democracy  is 
that  each  man,  as  a  free  liuman  soul,  lives  of  his  iree 
wiH  in  th^    service  of  the  whole  people.     This  ideal 
i>  no  doubt  hard   to  attain,  but   it  is  not  hard  to  ami 
at.     It    is    the  only    ideal    permanently    possible    lor 
anv  society  that  has   enurged  from  the  rule  of  mere 
custom    or    the    divine    right    of   king-.       In    certain 
ancient   (ireek   cities  a   man,    bef  -re   casting   a   vote, 
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Hwoiv  in  til.-  pi-cscnc-  of  (1,,.  ^m.Is  tl,;a  lie  was   votinfr 
to  the  iK'st  of  liis  jii.Ij^rcinciit  l\n-  tli.'  L,^m.l  of  ih,.  wh.,I?. 
city.      An.)   tlmt   is  still   the    s,,i,it     in    whirli    -very 
<:oo,|  citizrn  oii^lit  to  vutr.  an. I  us  a  rule  .ioes  v,.te.    ' 
The   ext.Miials   of   I  ).-ni.,eiaey   as   a   f.,nn  ..f  ;,rov,ni- 
mei.t  can   1.  •  attain.  .I    .asily   .•noii^h  :    p;,i  liainentaiy 
instituti<.ns,  nni\.'rsal  sutlVao,..  al.,.lit  i„n  of  piivil.-Lr.-s 
•""'    ^'"'    'i''^''-        I'l't     l)''iuoeia.-y    as    a  spirit,    is    n..l 
Hftain.-l    until    th.'    aveia-,.     citi/,,!    feels     th.'     va„ie 
iiistinetiv  loyalty  t.nvanls   tli.-   wliol.-  people   that   an 
ol.l-fasliinn,.,!    i„yalist   felt    towanls    his    Kin^r.      h    is 
tliat  spirit  Nvhich  is  lirst  n.  e.l.'.l  in  onL^r  to  huiM   up 
the  or-anix,ation  for  preventing'  wai-. 

For  that   is  the  ne.il  hrfore   u?.      It   is  not  en.,n,-]i 
to    trust    to   the    prcs.ne.'    .m    ^\■ise    stat.,sui.'n  :     they 
fiin     ],e     s.)    easily    thwait.'.l     by     fools.       It    is     n<,t 
en.ni-h   to  make  them  direclly  suhj.et  to  .iemociatic 
eniitr.jl;    nor  to   remove  the   sinister   int. Tests   which 
make    for    war    an.I    the    a;,-ravatin--    causes    which 
11. ak.'  .lisputes  more  -litlicult  than  tlu-y  nee.l   !.,■.      All 
thes.'  things  are  <,n,oii.  but  they  are  not  enMugh.     War 
'loes  not  always  arise  from  mere  wickedness  or  folly. 
It  sometimes  aiises  from  mere  growth  an.I  movement. 
Humanity   will   not   stan.l   still.      One  people  grows 
while   another  ..leclincs.      One   naturally  expands   in 
a  particular   direction   an.I    finds    that    thereby  it   is 
crossing    the    path    of    another.      The    strong    and 
civilized  peoples  tend  to  spread  over  the  world?    The 
uncivilized  and  incompetent  peoples  both  tempt  others 
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to  wr.r  ]>y  \\u\v  woakiirss  ami  provoke  tluMii  l)y  tlieir 
t mliiilfiict'.  Kaccs  hitlicito  Milijoct  to  others  make 
progress  nml  ilimaml  llicir  I'ltHMlom.  All  these  moilcs 
of  j^'rowth  ]iro(hiee  situations  which  cannot  1)0  solvecl 
without  ;^n'at  inttM-natioiial  ohanL,'rs,  anJ  there  is  at 
pifseiit  no  macliinery  for  accomplishin;^  such  changes 
excrpt  the  monstrous  inaehinrr\'  of  war. 

It  is  riglit  that  Italy  slioiild  he  fiee  ami  unitril  ; 
yet  how  cotild  that  have  heen  achicvetl  e\ce[)t  hv 
war  '.  How  eoujil  America  liave  become  iniie[)en(lent  ? 
How  o(iul(.l  the  Balkan  peoples  have  escaped  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Turk?  All  thes<'  changes  wre 
oltviously  (lesirahle.  ami  there  will  he  others  like 
them  in  the  I'uture. 

When  the  ner.l  for  change  occurs  within  the  limits 
of  one  sovereign  >tate  tin'  maciiinery  for  dralini'' 
with  it  exists,  ami  the  difliculty  is  far  less.  Most  of 
the  I-!ritish  colonies  gained  their  poweis  of  responsible 
govennneiit  -without  seri(jus  fiiction :  Kn<dand  had 
learnt  her  lessc^n  in  America  and  Canada.  The 
gradual  growth  of  self-government  in  India  will  be 
an  infinitely  difficult  but  probably  a  j)eaceful  process. 
The  great  classical  instance  in  recent  times  is  the 
separation,  without  war,  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  an 
achievement  which  tilled  Europe  with  admiration 

When  the  impending  change  attects  the  interests  of 
two  sovereign  states,  it  needs  good  statesmanship  and 
favourable  circumstances  to  avoid  a  quarrel.  The 
peaceful  partition  between  the  Poweis  of  '  spheres  of 
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iiitliitiic.' '  ill  AlVir.i  wjis  justly  fon-iili'i-.  il  a  ^'i.'at 
jiclii'X  iiiKiit  of  >l  ;iic^iiiaii-lii]i  :  liiit  tlitic  ik.  J'owi'i' 
\vu>  i'(|iiii(il  ti)  ^i\<'  ii|i  aii\  tiling'.  It  was  oiilv  a 
f|iicstii)ii  (if  iiiapjiiiiu,'  out  ihrii-  fiiliiic  LTaius.  Yo  il 
caiiic  vci-y  iii;ir  to  war.  Tiir  juiu-f  ul  clmi  in'^  \\\>  of 
tlif  oiit'^taiHliiij^'  issues  li.lwrii  <!r.'al  i'.rifain  aiil 
1-raiici'  to\\ar<l>  tlic  cinl  <if  la-t  crminy  nccdc^l  thr 
wisest  a  Mil  liio>l  |jatii'lil  ili|>loin  ic\  ,  tli(.il;;'li  t  lie  ]ioilit - 
at  i.->iu  wt  ic  iioiH-  of  till  111  woiili  ivcii  a  (la\  s  war. 
At  oiH-  time  il  actually  smntMl  a>  if  war  lui-lil  liavt- 
iiiMH'  1  In  c  iiiM\  in  a  claii'-r  of  the  oM  'I'lvat  \-  of  rircclit, 
grant iii<,f  ccitaiM  tl-liiiiL;-  rij,lils  to  tin-  I'V.  iicli,  iio  one 
luul  llioii<;lit  of  (Icci  liiiL,f  wliOlicr  luh.stfrs  were  tisli. 
At  aiiotlii'r  liiiif  a  lioiniiiarx-  disputr  ln'twccii  \ Cir  ■ 
y.Uila  ami  iiriti-^li  (i.iiaiia.  i;i  wliii-li  the  iiiajts  were  uuL 
ill  aL;rceiii('lit,  smiifd  iucapalilf  oi'  scUK-iuclil  cxcipt 
Ity  war  between  (Jreal  lliitain  and  the  I'iuIlmI  States. 
And  Mieli  war.s  would  have  lieen  iiiadiie.>s. 

'J'nie.  the.-e  acts  of  madness  weri;  avoided.  Throiii^di- 
out  the  nineteenth  ctnluiy  and  np  to  l!)il  an  ever- 
iucreasin-'  numher  of  inteinational  dilHeullies  were 
settled  without  war.  The  method  was  diplomat ic 
conference  and,  when  that  failed,  arl.itratiou.  in 
1U14  s})ecia!  arliitiatiou  treaties  already  existed  lie- 
tweeii  ini»^t  (jf  the  Western  nations,  except  Clennanv  : 
and  not  oidy  the  *reaties,  hut  the  spirit  o!'  fair  deulin-' 
and  'cordial  understanding"  whicli  had  gi'own  up 
]>etween  lireat  IJritaiu  and  most  of  tin'  other  Powers, 
nui'le    the   final    ce.-^satiou    of  war    between    civilized 
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RtnK'^u  '_'.  ill  l._\  iKi  iii'-aii- niiatf.iiiialur.  It  ciily  ti.'<"lta 
the  hiitlitr  spira'l  ni'  till'  •  ci.i-.lial  uii'lri>iaiiuiirj:  '  \<> 
iliclu.l.  (i.riiiany  aii'l  Au-uia.  ami  so  ailiirv  iliat 
'briiiu'i"'-  li'j,ftli"i- i>t'  tlir  tWM  -rrat  '.'iniiii-  wKicli  was 
the  iiiiln  I'liiposf  i)t'  Sir  iJlwanl  (Irc.'s  jidii-v. 

hi-lrad  we   liav,^  liad  llh'  divat    Wiir.      \''\\l   in   this. 

U-   >>(.   niaiiv  (Icjiaitiiirnt-   oi  \\\r.  tli<-  War   lU'-riits  U'^ 

ibA   witli  a  (•oiic'lii^iuii    l.ut    witli  a   tifiiun'luii>   iiil-i- 

rosative.     Shall    wr   <^i>    i'llinili'ly   hi'-k   <ir  il.ci^i\  ily 

foiwai-.r?      Shall    \\  i'     1'  cninr    iiiuch     hclliT    than    we 

were  or   va>tly   woim-  '.      It    um-t   hr   i]v    "iio    or   th-- 

oUkt.        \Vc    iiiirxt    eitlier    devot''    th<>    whole    of    our 

national   cnci-uies   ami    rt  sources,  all   our    sci.  iio^,  all 

our    imagination,   all    our   hisniv,    to    prcjiai  ilion    lor 

a  next    war.  not   very  <li>tant.  which   mu>t  surjiass   in 

liorror  anylhinLT  that  the  worM  has  known  and   mu.st 

leave  European  ci\  ili/atioi'   jioi^oned   ii'  not  de:id  :    oi- 

we  must  liv  deliherate  etiort  ImiM  up  some  permanent 

>trueture   of  international    under-tandinu'   which   will 

make  such  a  war  im})ossihle.     To  do  the  lirst  we  need 

onlv    'Irif't    with    tlie   tide:    to  achieve  the  M'Cond    .vo 

mu-t  v'.e  up  and  conquer  cireumstanees. 

The  jirohkm  is  eiitiivly  one  of  self-control  and  seif- 
uuidance.  Every  thinking'  peiscni  kn(nvs  that  if  the 
states  of  JCurope  continue  to  praciise  war  then' ilooui 
is  sealed.  The  precij)ice  is  vislhle.  straight  hefore  us  ; 
are  we  men.  with  the  power  to  think  and  check  our- 
selves and  turn  a  ide.  or  are  we  as  tlie  <  iadarenc  swine, 
incapable  of  turning?     The  ,situati(»n  is  in  some  way.^ 
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like  that  of  the  (h-unk;iva  or  the  drug-taker  who  knows 
that,  saved  for  once,  he  must  from  henceforth  either 
ah^'tain  or  pciish.  J3ut  iti  (nic  way  it  is  luueh  mure 
ditHcult.  It  is  c()ini>licat<'d  hy  tlic  coii>tant  suspicion 
that,  if  we  abstain  from  war.  other  nations  will  not. 
it'  we  disarm.  sud<len]y  t-r  unadually.  they  will  seize 
the  opi^ortuuity  to  stvikr.  As  we  thiidv  on  these 
lines,  it  seems  as  if  we  must  at  least  he  prepared  l«»r 
war:  and  if  we  begin  to  ]>rcpare.  of  course  otht-rs 
must  do  the  same  :  and  thus  bryins  the  fatal 
.  )mpetition  in  armaments  which  leads  to  gradual 
bankrujitcy  or  to  swift  destruction. 

There  is  no  way  out  except  co-operation.  W.'  must 
face  the  sacrilices.  We  must  give  np  ^onu-  part  of 
our  freedom.  We  must  btj  ja-cpared  on  occasion  to 
allow  a  Congress  of  Towers  lo  settle  <|ue.-tion>  which 
we  should  prefer  to  treiit  as  pi' rely  domestic.  We 
mu.st  tame  our  pride  a  Hitle.  And  in  return  we  shall 
both  form  a  habit  of  friendly  consultation  with  other 
I'owers  instead  of  hostile  intrigue,  and  shall  \>u  saved 
from  tlie  deadly  dilennna  of  either  p.rovoking  war  l»y 
making  preparations  or  inviting  attack  l^y  giving 
unprepared.  A  numl'er  of  nations  which  act  togecher 
can  lie  strong  enough  to  check  an  aggiessoi-  though 
no  or.e  of  them  alone  is  .so  ^trong  as  to  threa-ten  its 
neighbours. 

Americais  already  committed  to  the  League.  America, 
the  richest  and  strongest  and  most  peucedul  Power  m 
the  world,  staiids  as  the  nucleus.      Some  other  Puwjrs 
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^vill  tor  certain  join  it.  The  hope  is  that  the  Leagi.o 
Nvill  bo  so  stroni,'  and  -eiieral  that  to  stand  out  ot 
it  will  he  a  marked  action.  The  Power  that  stands 
out.  will  thereby  be  confessing  that  it  means  still,  m 
spite  of  all  that  the  world  has  sutfrred,  to  cleave  to 
war  and  niako  its  fortune  by  war.  Let  ns  hope  there 
,nav  be  no  such  Power.  But  if  there  is,  its  existence 
win  rM,t  wreck  the  whole  Lea-no;  it  will  perliaps 
1,;,m1  it  the  more  t..g.4her,  as  law-bidin-  settlers 
stand  together  against  a,  robber  or  pirate. 

As  to  machinery,  what  is  neede.l  in  the  first  place 
is  probably  a  very  siu.p'e  thing:   merely  an  adding 
to-ether  of  the  pre-ent   arbitration   treaties,  so   that 
the  various  nations  which  have  separately  agreed  to 
iirbitrute  their  ditlerences  shall   form  a  League  with 
nuitual    guarantees.       At    present    if   there    are    two 
nations  bound  l>y  treaty  to  arbitrate  and     ne  chooses 
t(,  break  the  treaty   the  otlender   sutfers  n-.   i-enalty. 
He  has   only  one  enemy,  and  that  an  enemy  of  his 
own  choosing,     imt   if  tliere  are  twelve  nations  the 
(jlVender  has  eleven  enemies.     Again,  where  there  is 
a  Lea.nie  of  many  Powers  there  is  no  danger,  as  there 
nuiy  be  in  a  separate  arbitration,   of  two  arbitrating 
Powers   settling    their   differences   at    the   expense  ot 
a  third.     Still  more  important,  such  a  League  would 
be  a  permanent  organ,  always  ready  to  act,  and  em- 
bodied in  a  permanent  machinery.     It  would  not,  like 
the  old  Concert   of   Europe,  have  to   be   called  into 
action  at  the  last  moment  to  deal  with  a  trouble    hat 
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is  alreadv  aoutc.  Ami  it  wouM  not.  like  tlie  Concert, 
consist  of  diplomatists  ^vlloso  normal  Imsincss  is  to 
think  only  oftluii'  own  country's  interests.  It  -would 
con-ist  <it'  men  trained  and  acoiistonied  to  think  lor 
the  common  !j;ood. 

Most  of  the  schemes  hitherto  proposal  for  a  League 
of  Naticv.  contcmiihite  tln'  foimation  of  two  inter- 
national 'lodirs  for  dealine'  with  the  two  dilh'i-ent 
forms  >;  inteiiiational  friction  which  at  presi'nt  act 
j'.s  causes  tif  Avar.  Tiicse  arc,  fust,  delinite  (|uestions 
ofi'iLiht  and  wron^c.  >  if  damages  and  reparations,  which 
can  he  Icoiiaht  hcl'ore  a  judiciary  Trilmnal  and  decided 
on  ley;d  principli's.  Secondly,  those  clashes  of  interest 
or  national  honour  Avhich  arc  not  capahlo  of  such 
deci.sion.  e.spccially  those  of  the  sort  already  men- 
tioned, winch  arise  from  the  development  of  the 
I'.uman  race  and  the  natural  cxpansi(jn  of  the  more 
civilized  popidations  as  compared  -with  the  less  civi- 
lized. These  clashes  of  national  need  are  not  matters 
of  law.  nor  yet  of  arhitration  :  they  call  for  foresight 
and  C(jnstructive  statesmanship. 

For  the  tlrst  class  of  difierences  then'  must  lie 
a  Trihunal,  judicial  in  character,  like  the  Trihiinal  at 
The  Hai'ue.  conn^osed  of  learned  and  disinterested 
lawNeis.  chosen  from  {litl'erent  nations  in  some  more 
or  less  iixed  iMoportii-ns.  hut  of  course  hy  no  means 
ivgarded  as  re])reseiiting  national  interests.  They 
are  there  to  do  jusiiee.  iiiesiiective  of  nationality. 
The    formation    of  this  \>vA\   siioidd    not   he  ditlicult. 
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The    problem    Im.s     iihva'ly    b 'cii     suIvlJ     at     The 

The  <it.h»i-  lioily  presouts  hoth  gicater  (lifTiciiltles, 
ami,  if  siicce.s.^l'ul,  greater  U'lvaiitagcs.  It  is  soineliiiies 
stvle<l  a  Cuuiicil  of  (Joneiiiatiuii.  soinetunes  de.scrilifd 
as  a  sf.rt  of  Inteniati'jiial  Parliament.  Its  luisincss 
will  be  not  to  judge  causes  or  give  binding  decisions, 
much  less  to  issue  decrees  like  the  Tribunal,  but  to 
discuss  beforehand  problems  of  international  policy, 
to  rnable  the  nations  to  join  in  coiinno]i  council  and 
to  exercise  a  common  I'oresight.  Such  a  Council  of 
Conciliation  ought  to  have  I'our  sjiecial  advantages. 
It  will  discuss  (questions  (varly.  before  they  ha\e  grown 
d;ui"crous  or  intlamed.  It  will,  by  the  mere  ravseucc 
of  a  calm  and  olsinteresied  majority,  ter.d  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  cool  and  the  chiff  di>putants  reason- 
able. It  will  make  it  easier  for  either  of  them  to  gi\  e 
way,  since  he  will  net  l)e  yielding  to  his  oppijiifiit 
but  accepting  the  opinion  ot  their  common  friends. 
And  lastly.  th(;ngh  it  would  bi'  a  mi.-^lake  to  introduce 
an  eUinent  of  compulsion  into  the  discussions  or 
rLCommendations  of  the  (  ouncil,  there  will  be  the 
knowledge  that,  where  the  general  opinion  is  clear, 
there  is  force  somewhere  in  the  barkgronnd.  A 
nation  which  goes  detinitely  again'^t  the  policy  ot  the 
Council  of  Conciliation  knows  that  sooner  or  later  it 
is  likrly  to  fact'  the  Tribunal,  and  behind  the  Tribunal 
there  is  the  sanction  of  Hm  economic  boycott,  of 
exconnnunication,  and  ultimately  of  a  crushing  war. 
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An  interesting  objection  has  hem  laif-c'l  to  the 
working  of  this  Council.  The  iiKmbers.  it  is  argued, 
if  selected  l)y  their  vai'ious  nations,  ns  they  must 
naturallv  he.  will  iie  inerelv  so  nianv  diploniatists 
each  representing  his  own  nation  and  hound  to  act 
in  its  intiM-ests.  And.  since  thev  will  not  he  "lealin"' 
as  judges  with  detiiute  points  of  law.  hut  as  politicians 
arguing  for  disciepant  policies,  the  analogy  of  The 
Hague  does  7iot  help  us  nnich.  'Imagine  a  chisli  of 
interests',  the  ol>jector  says,  '  lietween  Franet.'  and 
Germany.  'I'iie  Fi'ench  reprexntative  will  speak  for 
Fi-encli  interests,  the  (ieiinan  for  Oeruiau  interests. 
Each  will  expect  his  frieml  t(j  act  as  ''a  brilliant 
second  ".  like  Austria  at  AI'm  ciras.  And  tlie'  result 
will  be  not  justice  nor  even  an  attempt  at  justice. 
It  will  be  merely  a  veiled  struugh'.  And  in  i\n'  -'ud 
perhaps  it  will  he  decided  liy  the  fai'  from  disii\terested 
votes  of  some  Ualkan  oi'  .S<jutli  A'nerioan  states, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Power  that  they  fear  m(jst. 
How  Ciin  We  expect  any  spirited  nation  to  accept  such 


a  decision  ? ' 


To  this  ohji'ction.  whicli  is  no  doubt  a  >erious  one, 
tlu're  are  three  chief  considerations  to  urge  in  reply. 
First,  the  character  of  the  Councillors  selected.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  impos.sible,  it  is  not  e\cn  dithcult,  to 
sel''Ct  in  any  of  the  leading  Po'vers  i.alf  a  dozen  oi- 
more  wise  and  trustwoithy  men,  who  W'U  discuss 
a  great  cpiestlon  with  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  the 
best  and   fairest   decision,  umlisturbed  by  (   ther  per- 
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sonal  or  national  iiit«'iost.  I  couM  certainly  name 
six  Englislimon  \\]\o  onulJ  lie  perlectly  tnisteil,  ami 
I  think  I  coul.l  name  an  e(|nal  number  of  Frenciimen, 
Americans,  anil  Scandinavians. 

Secondly,  the  momher-i   of  the   Council    will   have 
working  permanently  upon   them  a  struUi^er  motive 
than     anv     ordinary     motive    of    national    Ttride    or 
amhition — the  determination   to   avoid    war.     It  is  a 
commonplace   to  point  out  that  this  motive  is  enor- 
mously strengthened  since  1914.     No  douht  the  \\  ar 
may  have  acted  in   two  opposite  ways  at  once.     It 
may   have    familiarize<l  great  nundjers   of  mc-   witli 
the   thought  of  slaughter.     It  may  have  douMcd  or 
trehled   the   tendency  to  crimes  of  violence.     lUit  it 
has   surely    burned   deep  into  the  hearts  of  all    sane 
human    beings    the    sense    of   what   war    means — the 
horror,  the  misery,  the  incalculable  loss.'     \\"e  may, 
I  tiiink,  feel  sure  that  during  the  next  ten  or   twenty 
years  at   least,  when  the  f 'owned  will  be  fornnng  its 
habits  and  fixing  its  character,  the  members  will  meet 
in   a   quite  <litf«'rent  spirit   fiom  that  of  an  ordinary 
Diplomatic   Conference   of   the   (dd   so!-t.     'J'hen  their 
nnnds  were   full    of  their  various  national  anibitions 
and  anta;!;oni-;ms ;   in   future  such  desires  ^vill  surely 
be  dwjirfed  ])y  one  main  concern— t(j  avoid  by  common 
counsels  the  C(Mnmon  ruin. 

In  the  third  reason  we  come  back,  at  last,  to 
Democracy.  <  ir  imaginnry  oljc^tor  aigued  that 
each  pai  ty  of  delegates  would  hi  exposed  to  the  full 
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Mast  of  ])u])lic  opinion  at  hoinr'  — of  cliauvinism, 
n;u'.inalism,a^rgrcs.sivc  linaiico,  natural  prcjinlico,  and 
tho  like.  There  are  ninny  ways  known  for  protecting 
tlu'in  against  these  intlnenees,  as  for  instance  Judges 
are  protected.  T.ut.  beyond  all.  it  will  he  the  duty 
of  tlie  peoples  themselves,  and  especially  of  their 
leaders,  to  make  their  international  c<jnnexions  a 
reality  antl  not  a  sham. 

Fortunately  other  practical  intluonces  are  already 
niovin"  in  this  direction.  The  greater  social  and 
political  ([uestions  are  already  overilowing  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  particular  nations.  Capital 
and  industry  are  larj^elv  and  increasingly  inter- 
nationalized.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
workmen  in  one  country  that  the  workmen  of  a 
neighiiouring  country  shall  not  l)e  locked  out  or 
staiNCil.  Their  f(jrtunes  are  irivolved  in  the  fortunes 
of  their  fellow- workmen  throughout  Europe.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  emj)loyers  and  organizers. 
The  churches,  too,  if  they  are  to  keep  alive, 
mu.st  know  wdiat  is  interesting-  similar  churches  in 
other  mitions.  'Jlie  philanthropists,  temperance  re- 
formers and  the  like,  in  various  countries,  are  forming 
more  and  moie  the  custom  of  conferring  and  acting 
together.  In  one  of  the  <freatest  problems  of  the 
future,  the  treatment  of  subject  nationalities  and 
inferior  races,  it  is  abs(»lutely  necessary  that  the 
friends  of  the  'native"  shoidd  try  h.ard  to  act  together. 
.since  those  who  exploit  iiim  are  already  instinctively 
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in  ]on<;'ue.  These  obvious  international  needs  w'll 
liave  their  efl'ect  on  puhlic  foelini;  ami  are  houml 
to  he  reflected  in  the  press.  Tlie  f^n-at  (jucstions  will, 
as  a  matter  of  I'act,  he  chietiy  questions  of  economics, 
of  industry,  of  political  principle  an<l  theory,  and  so 
far  as  they  are  mere  struirglcs  of  interest  they  will 
he  class  conflicts  rather  than  national  conflicts. 

This  tendency  must  he  helped  and  encouraged. 
Everything  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  great  issues 
which  divide  men's  minds  from  taking  the  form  of 
brute  strnj]:<de3  of  ureed  or  pride  between  armed 
nations.  Let  us  hope  that  the  disputes  which  come 
before  the  Council  of  Conciliation  will  not.  even  at  the 
worst,  be  merely  tugs-of-war  between  nations,  with 
no  principle  invoheil  but  competing  desires.  They 
will  also  raise  an  issue  between  Free  Trade  and 
Pnttectiun,  between  Industry  and  Agriculture,  between 
Liberalism  and  Kcaction,  between  Socialism  and 
Capital,  or  between  some  other  of  the  great  principles 
or  groups  of  thought  which  divide  on  more  or  less 
similar  lines  all  the  progressive  nations  of  the  world. 
Divisions  of  this  sort  may  lead  to  hot  party  feeling. 
They  may  cpuse  grave  domestic  inconvenience.  But 
no  matter  how  hot  the  feeling  or  how  grave  the  in- 
convenience, we  can  put  up  with  them,  for  they  cannot 
in  themselves  lead  to  war.  No  split  ot  opinion  or  even 
of  interest,  neither  political  nor  social  nor  religious,  is 
fatally  dangerous  as  long  as  it  is  not  a  spiit  between 
sovereign  states,  because  it  is  onlv  such   states,  and 
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not  jiaitics  or  clmrclies  or  social  ^jroiips,  that  hold  the 
keys  of"  the  iirsfiials. 

The  principle  tliat  will  >ol\i'  i1m'  pr»ililt;ii  i>t'  war  is 
not     J)fnio('rai'\'.    Imt    liittTuati'inaliMu.       O;-    il    that 
wnrii   seems  to    imply   a    lack    oi  pmpei'   licvotioii   to 
one's  own  oountrv,  h't  \is  say  it  is  not  Oi'mocracx  noi- 
vet  Internationalism,  hut  r.rotherht)oil.     We  hcimI  thf 
ixrowth     of    ])rotherhooil     wiihin     each     nation.     au>l 
hrotlierhood  l)etween  thf  nations  also.      It  may  seen) 
iolly  at  the  present  time,  wlien  half  the  world  is  wild 
v.'ith  hatred  of  the  other  half,  to  s]>eak  of  hrothrrhnod 
a^    all.     r.nt   great   extremes   lead   to  _i,neat  reaeti.ms. 
And  tlie  feeling  of  kimlness  and  almost  of  tendernes- 
that  irood  soldiers  so  often  liave  fiM- the  men  who  have 
f(m£rht  ari-ainst  them  and    1>nrne    the  same  sufferings, 
mav  easily  spread  over  the  world  nu.re  widely  than 
most  peoi)le  now  imagine.       The  orgy  of  nationalist 
passion  wliieh  the  War  has  roused  will  in  part  perha]>s 
pirsist,   l)ut    in   part   will    produce   its   own   aTitidi)te. 
Tilings  have  been  done  no  dou])t  in  this  War  whieh 
no  man  living  who  knows  of  them  can  forgiv        Hut 
a  LT'iicration  soon  passes.     The  hni-ning  Ir^a  (piiekly 
cools,  and  the  grass  am    flowers  grow  over  it.     I  v.ish 
one   could   be   as   confident  of  a  recovery  of  wisoom 
and  uprightness  in  the  public  afTairs  of  Europe  as  Ave 
ran    be   of  a  reaction    towards   peace    and    goodwill. 
For  i)i  the  building  up  of  a  League  of  Nations,  as  in 
all  great  constriietive  work,  neither  correct  principh.'S 
nor  "-ood  intetuions  suffice  to  en-ure  success.     In  the 
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lust  resort   it  is  a  ([iirstiuii  of  limnau  character  and 
Imman  wisdom. 

'Hif    next    Enroiirau    war,    if   it    ever    occurs,    will 
s>ii|iass     ill     iioiror    aii_\  tliiiij.;    tlmt      tlic     world     Iku 
known.      It    will  ]>r  to  tliis  \N  ar  as  this  War  lias  In-n 
to   till'  old  wars  of  our   fatli.rs,  whirh  now  seem   Imt 
Miiall   things,  strnnLTtdy  cliivalrou.s  and  incti'-ftive  and 
almost  incrciriil.     A   stronu;  fear,  if  notiiin};  tdse,  will 
(h  ivo  tlir  nations  of  thf  world  into  soiiif  common  rrfiige, 
as  wild  Ix'ast-^  in  a  flood  will  take  asylum  toi,'ether  and 
foim't  to  fiL,dit.     But  let   us  not  libel  oiir  own  nature. 
Wf  can.  after  all.  rise  to  the  call  of  higher  emotions 
than  mere  terntr.     We  children  of  men  aro.  in  spite 
of  present  appearancs.  something  Letter  and  gentler 
than   the  tiger  and  the  snake.     And  the   War  itself, 
which   opened   such   an  ahyss  of  human   cru(dty.  has 
revealeil    also     heights    hitherto    undreamed    oW    not 
nierelv    of   phy.'^ieal     ccnirage    but     of    devotion     and 
lovalty  and  stdf-acriiicc.     The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
mm    who   are   caught  in  the   whirli.'ol    of  this   War 
arc  too  good  for  the  lil'e  they  now  live.     Tlie\  arc  too 
.rood   to   be   r.sc.l   for  cannon-fodder,   too   good   to  be 
trained   to  drive  bayonets   into   one  another's   intes- 
tines  or   stamp   with   nailed   boots   on   one   another's 
I'act'.     It   is   not    only   the   ])aeitist   and  the    eccentric 
who  is  craving  in  his  heart  for  a  gentler  woi'ld.      U  is 
not  only  the  thoughtful  soldier.  bL'ut  beneath  a  b'urden 
of   intolerable   sutfering,   wdio  is  torn  by  a  long  con- 
tlict  between   duties,  in   wdiich   he  i.s  forced  to  accept 
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tlio  most  liatt'ful  n^  tho  most  pompi  IHnir.  Jt  is;  tlio 
ooiiiiiion  man  niiil  wc.inan,  the  work  man  ami  prasMiit 
aii<l  tcaclitT  aii'l  civil  si-rvaiit  aiiil  tra«Ii'sma  ),  wlio 
at'tfi'  tliis  surfeit  of  liatrnl  is  \via!\  iiiij  lor  a  rrtiini  to 
love,  allcr  this  waste  of  liestial  eiiieltv  is  si'arcliiiiiLj 
the  darkness  tor  some  fhiwn  of  divine  merev,  after 
this  lioiTor  of  ill-doin;^f  !ind  foidness  nnf(»r_:t'ttal>h'  is 
eryini,'  out,  earli  man  in  his  l(>nidiness,  for  the  .spirit 
that  is  caUed  ( 'lirist. 

These  tliini^s  are  not  faiioies.  Thev  are  real  forces 
and  full  of  power,  which  no  wise  statesman  will  over- 
look or  forijet  to  reckon  with.  The  building  of  a 
League  of  Nations  is  not  an  alTair  of  emotion  ;  it  is 
a  work  of  reason,  of  jiatienee,  of  skill  in  international 
law  and  statesmansliip  ;  but  those  who  have  faith 
in  the  work  will  lie  helped  forward  liv  thes(>  hopes 
and  longings.  And  oven  those  who  ha\  e  no  faitli 
left  in  any  of  the  often-lmtHed,  often-discredited, 
schemes  of  human  Iiroihcihooil  will  yet  hesitate  to 
reject  the  attempt  at  a  I.en-ue.  For  if  the  wav 
forward  shows  only  a  ddubttul  hnjie.  the  wav  back- 
ward is  lilocked  by  a  fear  thai  is  not  doubtfid,  a  cer- 
tainty more  ghastly  than  our  worst  dreams, 

ilumaii  sci.|)iici>,n  and  human  inertia  are  powerful 
forces,  but  thesi'  thiiegs  are  siirelv  stroii"-cr. 
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